LIFE   MUST  GO   ON

'Is she a writer?'

'Some time ago she wrote verses and a few articles. I do not
know whether she still writes. But she is much interested in-litera-
ture ... By the way, you*re a great admirer of Proust, you must
talk to her about him. She knew him very well/

Madame de Caillavet had asked me to inscribe certain of my
books for her. I took them to her myself; she was at home and
received me; this was what I had hoped. This time I looked at her
apartment more closely; it was darkened by tapestries of somtre
foliage that were too high and appeared to have been made for a
medieval hall; the walls of the drawing-room were lined with
mirrors; the floor, covered in large bkck and white squares, gave
the impression of an hotel lobby. Our conversation was animated.
Naturally we talked about Proust.

'For my mother/ she said, 'he had a childhood rriendshipi inter-
mittent but strong ... He drew from her (in part at least) the
character of Gilfyerte Swann ... And as for me, in his book I am
Gilberte's daughter Mademoiselle de Saint-Loup-*

She told me how Proust had come, after twelve or thirteen years,
to call on the Gaston de Caillavets.one evening at midnight and had
asked to see their daughter.

'But she's been in bed for a long time!' Madame de Caillavet said.

'Have her get up, I beg you,1 Proust said.

'He insisted so successfully,' Simone de Caillavet went on, 'that
they got me out of bed ... And possibly you remember the
imaginary character that was born of that visit?'

She went to find a copy of Time Regained and showed me the
passage about Mademoiselle de Saint-Loup which ends with these
sentences: 'I found her very beautiful: still full of hope. Laughing,
shaped by the very years that I had lost, she resembled my youth.'

I looked with emotion at the living woman who was Mademoiselle
de Saint-Loup.

'Would you like to see Proust's letters?' she asked.

*He wrote to you?*

'Often.'
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